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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Work accomplished in the Study of American Indian Folk-Lore. 
— On January 4, 1888, the American Folk-Lore Society was organized at 
Cambridge, Mass., having as one of its objects the collection and publica- 
tion of the folk-lore (in no narrow, restricted sense) of the aborigines of 
this continent, and with the number for April-June of the same year the 
Society began the publication of the Journal of American Folk-Lore, which 
is now beginning its fifteenth volume. The first thirteen volumes of the 
Journal represent the editorial activity of Mr. William Wells Newell, whose 
services it still has the good fortune to retain as associate editor. A glance 
into the fifty-one numbers, issued during this period, suggests some reflec- 
tions on the work already accomplished and that which still remains to be 
done. 

An estimate, not claiming to be minutely exact, of the folk-lore articles 
published in the Journal, 1888-1900, the articles of like nature appearing 
in the American Anthropologist during the same period, and the mono- 
graphs (completely or largely of folk-lore content) published by the Bureau 
of American Ethnology for these years, gives the following results : — 
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Outside of 75 titles relating to South America and 2 to the West Indies, 
308 books, memoirs, and papers reviewed in the "Record of American 
Folk-Lore," 1895-1900, are distributed thus : — 

Uto-Aztecan 54, Pueblos 45, Algonkian 44, Mayan 38, Iroquoian 18, 
Siouan 17, Eskimo 13, Athapascan 12, Haida 12, Mexico (other than Uto- 
Aztecan) 18, Northwest Pacific Coast (general) 10, Salishan 8, Central 
American (other than Mayan) 6, Kwakiutl 3, Tsimshian 3, Caddoan 
(Pawnee) 3, Muskoghean 3, Kiowa 2, Yuma 2, Tlinkit 1, Copehan i, Sha- 
haptian 1, Klamath 1, Pujunan 1, Kulanapan 1, Chinook 1. 
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This total does not include, of course, articles appearing in the Journal 
of American Folk-Lore, but these would not disturb seriously the propor- 
tions indicated. 

From these two sets of figures, which, naturally enough, gauge only 
approximately the work done in American Indian folk-lore during the past 
few years, one is able to discern certain factors very influential in increas- 
ing the output of scientific knowledge. Such, e. g, are : The existence of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology making possible long-continued investi- 
gations and assuring their publication, though not always as speedily as 
might be wished, and permitting trained investigators to devote their lives 
to a single tribe, if need be ; the appearance of a special medium of publi- 
cation, like the Journal of American Folk-Lore, where the general facts 
and particular details of folk-lore investigations may be given the widest 
possible currency at short notice, and discussion, comparative study, etc., 
promoted, while the bibliographical data serve to orient from time the gen- 
eral subject and its special branches ; the activity of Museums with large 
endowments and efficient corps of curators (U. S. National, Peabody, 
American Museum of Natural History, Field Columbian, University of 
Pennsylvania, Ontario Archaeological, etc.), where the material objects 
having to do with folk-lore (monuments, paraphernalia of myth, ritual and 
religion, picture-writing, folk-medicine data, amulets, etc.), can be set up 
or stored so as to be accessible to the student, who possesses already the 
thoughts of the savage and the barbarian concerning them, but needs to 
make the final correlation of mental and material expression ; the organi- 
zation of special committees (like the one of the British Association on the 
Northwestern Tribes of Canada) for the promotion of investigations by 
experts in particular areas ; the subsidization by men and women of wealth 
of expeditions to deal with particular areas, or to test special theories, 
accumulate evidence for the solution of important questions, etc. (Hemen- 
way Archaeological, Villard Peruvian, Jesup North Pacific Coast, etc.), 
which enables investigators to visit regions otherwise inaccessible and 
inaugurates beneficial cooperation in no other way attainable ; the foster- 
ing by private munificence (e. g., preeminently the Due de Loubat) of the 
publication of documents and folk-lore materials of all sorts, which, other- 
wise, must remain out of the hands of those most competent to study them ; 
the establishment by societies of publishing funds (e. g., that of the Ameri- 
ican Folk-Lore Society) providing for the editing and issuing of important 
special monographs. 

One can see also the results of the continued activities of specialists in 
Algonkian (Hoffman, Tooker), Athapascan (Morice, Matthews, Bourke), 
Iroquoian (Hale, Mooney, Hewitt, Beauchamp), Siouan (Dorsey, Matthews, 
Fletcher), Pueblos (Cushing, Fewkes), Eskimo (Murdoch, Boas, Turner), 
tribes of North Pacific Coast (Boas, Farrand, Smith), Uto-Aztecan (Starr, 
Fewkes, Kroeber, Nuttall), California-Oregon (Gatschet), Pawnee (Grin- 
nell), Kiowa (Mooney), Mayan (Saville, Bowditch, Thomas, Gunckel), etc. 
One has to go over the list only slightly to see for how very much the work 
of these specialists counts. 
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This survey of recent folk-lore literature shows us also that extra- Ameri- 
can investigators are attracted a great deal more by Central America, 
Mexico, and South America than by North America, the antiquities of the 
various Mexican, Mayan, and other Central American, Chibchan, Peru- 
vian, etc., peoples proving a more tempting field than the less cultured 
tribes of the North. And, naturally, North American students have turned 
more to the peoples about them. German interests in Chile, the Argen- 
tine, Brazil, etc., have stimulated German scientific investigation of the 
folk-lore of the aborigines of those lands ; so, too, with Italian interests in 
the Argentine and Brazil. The work actually done in these countries is 
rather underestimated in North America. So, also, the work done by 
Spanish-Americans, except perhaps in Mexico. 

If one were tempted to generalize he might say : The study of Eskimo, 
Athapascan, and North Pacific folk-lore is centred about legend and social 
institutions, inventions, implements, etc., — sociological, so to speak ; that 
of Algonkian, Siouan, and Iroquoian, more closely related to language and 
thought, — psychical; that of the Pueblos, markedly ritualistic in adapta- 
tion to environment ; that of Mexico and Central America, culture — com- 
memorative with strong artistic and literary penchants. It will readily be 
seen that certain temperaments in scientific men are better adapted for the 
study of one of these groups than for that of another, that there is a natu- 
ral, desirable gravitation to this or to that making for better work and bet- 
ter results. This fact is illustrated by the labors of those fellow-members 
whose loss we have had to deplore during the last thirteen years : Brinton 
(a genial generalizer), Cushing (unique in Pueblo work), Hoffman (deeply 
read in the lore of the'Algonkins), Dorsey (a Siouan specialist, perhaps 
unequalled as a scientific linguist), Bourke (a connoisseur of the southern 
Athapascans), Hale (linguist and ethnologist, in his last years an Iroquoian 
specialist), Mallery (an unexcelled authority on gesture-language and picto- 
graphy). 

We rejoice still in the possession of a score or more of trained investi- 
gators, all doing good work and plenty of it. Though we have lost so 
many excellent laborers in the field, others are taking their place as skilled 
hands, and the harvest promises to be as rich as ever, richer indeed, if that 
can be. The present outlook for work in the folk-lore of the American 
aborigines is very optimistic. 

If a suggestion as to particular publications be in order, it seems to the 
writer that the gathering together of a series of monographs on the folk- 
lore of the various stocks of North American Indians, continuative of the 
Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, is extremely desirable, and it 
would be an apt recognition of the thirteen years' labors of the Society 
here summarized if some of its wealthy friends were to amplify its publica- 
tion fund so as to make this possible. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain, 

Exhibition of Puppets. One of the sights of Liege in Belgium is the 
numerous puppet-shows (" theatres de marionettes "). According to " Wal- 



